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CAN I DO THIS LENT? 



MY DEAR 

You luive asked me to write some tboui^lits as 
to the way of observini; the season of Lent, now 
near at hand. But what can I write that you do 
not know already ? AVliat can I sugtrest at such 
a moment as this that is not phiin to all ? 

Tiie Fast of Lent is, indeed, about to set in 
with more than its usual solemnities of warning. 
To those who look for it, the season comes at all 
times with blessed thoughts of repentance, and a 
loving discipline of chastisement. God speaks to 
us, year by year, by the well-known order and 
oflices of tlie Churcli. Hut at this time His voice 
is heard in unwonted tones of rebuke. With the 
yearly admonitions of Lent are mingled tokens 
of His more awful presence. The forerunner 
of this Lent is Famine. The Fast which is kept 
upon the outskirts of our country is a trumpet 
proclaiming Lent to us from Mount Ebal. God 
give us grace to heed it. 

And for ourselves, let us recall to mind what is 
the rule of the Church of England in regard to 
Fasting : how that rule is conunoidy obeyed: and 
how it may be best observed this Lent, enforced 
as it is by an awful visitation of the hand of God. 

1. The rule of Fasting prescribed by the Church 
of England is no light one. By the order of the 
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Church, every Friday, except Christmas -day ; 
the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays of the 
four Ember-weeks ; the Vigils, sixteen in num- 
ber ; the three Rogation-days, and the forty days 
of Lent, are prescribed as days of fasting or ab- 
stinence. 

As to the quality and extent of the fasting and 
abstinence, the Church issues no authoritative in- 
structions. We are, therefore, remitted to the 
rules of Holy Scripture, the examples and usage 
of the Church at large, and to the advice and 
counsel of her spiritual pastors. 

The Church forbids no severity of fasting to 
those who are able to bear it : and refuses no 
considerate mitigation to those who are unable, 
from bodily weakness and other causes, to endure 
a severer discipline. 

Holy Scripture and the practice of the Church 
set before us many and various kinds of fasting : 
which we may here simply enumerate. 

1 . A full fast is abstinence from food till sun- 
set. 

2. A half-fast, until the ninth hour, or three 
o'clock. 

3. A third kind of fast, for those who cannot 
endure the severer rule, is a diminution of food in 
quantity at each meal, without diminishing the 
number of meals in the day. 

4. Where this cannot be borne, there may be a 
change of quality, by laying aside costly and pa- 
lateable food, pleasing to the taste rather than 
needful to health. 

5. When this cannot be done, as in the diet of 
those who are habitually self-denying, and of the 
poor which is already spare to the verge of neces- 
sity, — ^then the duty of fasting assumes another 
shape, such as works of devotion, self-examina- 
tion and confession, prayer, meditation, and the 
like ; and works of mercy, as instruction of chil- 
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dren and ii^niorant persons, reconciliation of ene- 
mies, admonition of sinners, and alnis-ij^iving. 

In some one of these five ways all may fast. 
It is not possible that any one should be altoge- 
ther dispensed from this manifold duty, by bodily 
infirmity, or poverty, or necessity of any kind. 
Though the first four be above our strength, the 
fifth nmst take hold of every soul of man that 
lives, sins, and looks for a judgment to come. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the evident 
intention 'of the Church; that its mendjers should 
duly attend the public service appointed for 
these solenm days and seasons of humiliation. 
And I throw in these few words only lest so plain 
a duty should seem to be overlooked. 

rSow, what is the aim or purpose of fasting, as 
it is exhibited in Holy Scripture, and bound u{)on 
our conscience by tiie precepts of the Church ? 

First, it is obviously an acknowledgment of 
sin. To fast is to say in act, ^' I am not worthy 
so much as to eat the crumbs under Thy table." 
It is the contentment of the prodigal with the fare 
of an hired servant, and a willing forbearance even 
from the full measure of a servant's fare. There 
is much reason to fear that they who never for- 
bear as an acknowledgment of unworthiness, never 
really enjoy God's goodness with a conscious 
thankfulness. 

Fasting is, however, not only an acknowledg- 
ment of our unworthiness as sinful and fallen 
creatures, but also a means of chastising and sub- 
duing the alTections of our disordered nature. Our 
prodigal reading of Holy ^Scripture leads many, 
I fear, to a shallow way of reading it. How few 
form to themselves any dii>tinct notion of St. Paul's 
mind, when he said, I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection." But it is not on these 
points I would chiefiy insist now. They are too 
evidently and deeply true to need words, at least 
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in such a compass as this. If they must be proved 
to any one, they must take their place among the 
first prhiciples of the doctrine of Christ in a course 
of catechetics. 

There is, however, one effect of fasting not 
enough dwelt upon ; and yet most blessed and 
most closely allied to Christian love: I mean, the 
consciousness and sense, I might say the share, it 
bestows upon the happy, healthy, and rich, of the 
wants, weakness, and hardships of the sick and 
poor. Hunger, like death, is a great leveller ; and 
fasting is a taste of hunger. Its bodily effects are 
akin to the languor of toil and sickness. By fast- 
ing, the full and the happy enter ankle-deep into 
the water-floods, through which the poor are 
always dragging their faint and unsteady way. 
If only we were obedient to the precepts of the 
Church, what a power would be conferred upon 
us of realising what we now talk about with so 
much busy and statistical composure. Fasting 
would awaken sympathy, tenderness, and love. 
It would unbind the sack's mouth, and pour out 
alms, pressed down, and running over. Religious 
charity can never long survive when fasting is for- 
gotten. It is the discipline of fasting that trains 
and supports the patient, enduring, tender, com- 
passionate, self-forsaking charity of a religious 
life. Alas, alas ! what a spectacle is a poor-law 
return ; what a parody on the 25th chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel is the quarterly list of paupers 
and pittances nailed against our church -doors. 
But into this matter I must go no farther. Who 
can fail to see that, besides the offices of personal 
humiliation and self-chastisement, fasting is de- 
signed by divine wisdom to be one of the sup- 
ports of charity, and thereby one of the intimate 
bonds of unity to the body of Christ ? 

2. Let us see next how these rules of the 
Church are actually obeyed. I have felt, in stat- 
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iiig them, that they czirry about them a sort of 
unreality. They sound like the minute cere- 
monial of some ancient mysteries ; or the for- 
mahties of an obsolete usai^e honourably recorded 
on ])aper. It may be asked — And who keeps 
these rules ? More, I trust, than many believe. 
And yet it is sadly true that, an air of unreality is 
thrown over not this sacred duty alone, by our bold 
and daui^erous neglects. The day is irappily, almost 
gone when the order of the Church was a dead 
letter, carried about once a-week in the Book of 
Common Prayer, antl sliij^hted by all alike. It 
was not to be expected that the fasts of the 
Church should be observed when the feasts were 
not proclaimed. Time was, when (nir holy-days, 
even to the day of the Ascension of our Lord, and, 
in the memory of some still livini^, of Mis Cruci- 
fixion, were passed by without worship or remem- 
brance. ^Ve have i^ot beyond this. Nevertheless, 
thoui(h Fasts are not obeyed when Feasts are 
slii^hted. Feasts may be regarded when Fasts are 
still passed by. And such is still to a great ex- 
tent the fact, llow seldom are they pr(;claimed 
from the fcot of the altar. I speak liere first of 
the altar and the priesthood, because "judgment 
must begin at the house of God.^' Let us, how- 
ever, go on to the public observance of the fasts 
of the Church, llow few abstain from giving or 
receiving invitations on Fridays ; how few so much 
as know that the Kmber and Rogation days are 
appointed fasts. llow singular and affected you 
would be tht)ught in refusing an invitation on a 
Vigil. The order of the Church has well nigh 
disappeared under the surface of the world, as old 
stepping-stones sink under the rising level of a 
rank soil. Still there they are, thank God, firm 
on their f(jundations. And to clear them is an 

k son. ^^isier task than to lay them afresh. 

their f( ^^^^ deeper. Let us consider how far 

ier task 

But to L . 
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the order ai^d will of the Church is obeyed in the 
private practice of many religious people. 

There has been, I hardly know what to call it 
— not an opinion so much as a feeling — in serious 
minds against the whole idea and practice of fast- 
ing. Not a strange fact this, if we take our fallen 
nature into account : but passing strange, if we 
take Holy Scripture, the fellowship of all Saints, 
and the life of our blessed Lord for our law. 

It may be that, some people have recoiled from 
fasting under a mistaken notion of its being ex- 
ternal, carnal, legal, remote from the spiritual life, 
and the like; notions to be as much honoured in 
what they intend, as they are to be little praised 
for their reality or truth. But I fear that the real 
antagonist of fasting among us is our own soft, 
eaBy, resentful, jealous, impatient self ; which will 
not fast in person, because it is irksome ; and will 
not suffer others to fast in peace, because, by the 
rebuke, it is made uneasy at its own self-indul- 
gence. It cannot be denied that the spirit of this 
world is not a spirit of fasting. And of all Chris- 
tian ages, perhaps this age loves fasting least. Its 
vices and its virtues (such as they be) are both op- 
posed to self-denial. Its vices (1 am not speaking 
of the grosser) are, luxury, profuseness, and a re- 
fined pampering of self. Its virtues are, amiable- 
ness, and the love of making each other happy in 
sunshine, and soft living, and innocent mirth. The 
highest view with many is ^' to use this world as 
not abusing it;" every creature of God is good,'' 
and the like : as if it were not higher to abstain. 
The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
would be a strange prelude to such a Revelation : 
the life of our blessed Lord a stranger example : 
and the lives of His chiefest servants a misleading 
commentary, if the highest evangelical state be to 
enjoy the fulness of earthly good without excess. 
To such a temper fasting is a morose, forbidding 
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practice. To use a very hard word, it is unami- 
able. And who would be uuamiable in such kind 
days ; such a sununer-tide of the Cluirch ? I fear 
this is the interior state of many houses and hearts ; 
and that the hiw of self-denial, the great precept 
of fasting in the spirit and the letter, is but little 
obeyed. 

3. You will ask, How then may we best observe 
this season, keeping in view the admonitions which 
are now upon us ? 1 think we shall at once feel 
that this Lent ought to be a time of special humi- 
liation, and oi special alms(/iri/ff/. 

The subject of special humiliation I will leave, 
with a very few words, to your own silent thoughts. 
Who does not feel at the coming in of every Lent 
that he is only beginning his own humiliation? 
What is all our past repentance at best ? what are 
we, year by year, but the returning prodigal ? always 
saying, I will arise" — always " couiing to him- 
self." It would be a bad sign for us if it were not 
so. A Lent with no greater humiliation than last 
Lent is hardly to be distinguished from a Lent 
with no true humiliation at all. There is not only 
one full year since, with its entangled and almost 
infinite mass of spiritual evil to be repented of; 
but there is our whole life seen in the light of a 
clearer and more penetrating conscience. This 
ought to make every Lent more penitential than 
the last ; as every year of true sanctity is fuller of 
the grace of more intimate and sorrowful com- 
punction. 

But besides all this, the hand of God warns 
us now that, lie has a controversy against us. 
1 am not going into the detail of public and 
political sins. It is enough to say, that we are, as 
a nation, made up of all manner of contradic- 
tions ; as a people we are botli richer and poorer, 
more luxurious and more famished, more pam- 
^ . ^ pered and more destitute, more blessed and more 

[J I 'JlOfk 
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robbed of blessings, more moral and more de- 
praved, more enlightened and more ignorant; 
that is, we present greater extremes of all these, 
than, perhaps, any other within the sphere of 
modern civilisation. And what does this para- 
dox mean, but that as a people we have lost our 
order, relation, and unity ; so that God's gifts and 
benedictions, given for the whole commonweal, 
are intercepted, turned aside, squandered, and ab- 
sorbed ? What is given for the body is wasted upon 
a part ; what is enjoyed by one part has no free 
passage to another. We are a divided people, 
and all the functions of the whole are so baffled 
and confined as to leave the most appalling in- 
equalities, contrasts, and antagonists in our spi- 
ritual, moral, and physical state. It seems almost 
like an imposture to read, under our warm roofs 
and at our well-spread boards, of the horrors of 
famine and disease in Ireland and the Highlands. 
We can hardly persuade ourselves that any where 
in Great Britain people are crying in vain for 
bread- Our markets are full, and our daily meals 
return at their hours: we feel no pinch. How 
then can we believe horrible tales of famine in 
Cork and Skibbereen ? of families on one meal 
a-day ; or with no food for two days ? How can 
people be dying on sea- weed ? If we were an 
united people, knit and bound together in Chris- 
tian unity and mutual service, it would be hard to 
believe. But our breaches and contentions, our 
worldly habits and artificial sympathies, our iso- 
lated homes and contracted theories of obligation, 
make all things credible. 

Now these are a few of the reasons for special 
humiliation, and, as a part of the same duty, for 
special almsgiving. 

It would be found, I believe, that in the most 
careful household the average weekly expenditure 
in necessary food amounts to not less than from 
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tain fixed expenset, which, distributed over the 
year, take off not less than four shillings a-week. 
Deduct this. from eleven and sixpence, and thcf 
whole weekly means of support is reduced to 
jjeven shillings and sixpence. Before the rise 
in flour, a bushel sold for eight and eightpence. 
A family of five requires five gallons on the ave- 
rage, that is five shillings and fivepence at the 
old prices ; leaving two shillings for all other ne* 
cessaries, of which one is animal food. Multi- 
tudes of our poor never taste it. The father who 
works has a pound of pork in the week, it may 
be. The wives and children live on vegetables 
and bread ; they keep a perpetual Lent. And we 
forsooth have a hundred reasons of religion and 
science to prove that a scantier fare for a few 
weeks would be for us impossible, if it were not 
obviously wrong. " O ye sons of men, how long 
^ ye . . . have such pleasure in vanity, and seek 
after leasing ?" 

But if this be the state of the people under 
lower prices, what is it now when they are higher 
by nearly a third ? Many families are literally^ 
(uiable to buy enough of bread alone. At this' 
time, then, there is a special and most urgent call 
our charity. The increased price of all ne- 
cessaries of life has inflicted great suffering on 
unknown multitudes of people. Living always 
on the very brink of hardship, the least rise in 

cost of food takes so much from their scanty 
board ; and is, in fact, so much hunger, weakness, 
and suffering. This hardship is at the present 
moment all about us, to an extent which many, 
^en benevolent, people cannot be persuaded to 
believe. 1 was going to say, we need no famines 
afar off to waken our charity. The poor at our 
doors are more than enough. It will be well, 
then, for us to try in this Lent to realise some- 
what more fully and practically these two truths : 
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First, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive/^^ IJow, it' we really believe tiiis, could 
we do our alms so sparini^ly, and often with so 
much etlbrt ? Why do we not say to ourselves: 
Every poor man who comes to me brings me a 
blessing. He is the representative of iny Lord, 
come to me to receive my service of love. He 
confers on me more than all lean bestow on him. 
I can but give liim food or clothing; be makes 
nie a partaker in the benediction, ' Come y^ 
blessed, chihi ren of my Father.' Tiiere is a sort 
ot sacred personality about the poor, even though 
unworthy and unthaidvful, which is to nie as Him- 
self. Whatever the receiver may be, to give must be 
always blessed." Now, it is in this belief that some 
have chosen out a pof)r family, or a poor person, 
whom they might w holly maintain, to be to them 
a realisation the great truth, Whatsoever ye 
did unto the least of tiiese my brethren, ye did it 
unto me." Why should we not in this Lent make 
some such rule ^ Surely we have some super- 
fluous comfort which we may forbear ; something 
in measure, in kind, in (piaiitity or (piality, which 
we can take, as it were, from our own substance 
wherewitli to minister to Christ. One meal on 
two days in the \\ eek given in money would go far 
to relieve an old widow or a poor child from want. 

How few there are who could not do as nuich 
as this. What is wanted but the decision ? Only, 
whatever we attempt, let it he a definite personal 
rule ; not a vague, indolent intention, made up, 
(if at all) without sell-denial b\' profuse giving at 
the week's end. 

The other truth is explained by our Lord in 
these words: When thou makest a diimer or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; lest 



ipper, 
either tli) 
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they also bid thee again^ and a recompense be 
made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed^ the lame, the blind ; and 
thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recom- 
pense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the Just."^ 

This sets before us the great law of Christian 
hospitality. We have abused it and inverted it; 
and our feasts are no more feasts of the Kingdom, 
but of the world. I do not mean that, we should 
never ask our kinsfolk and rich neighbours. But 
when do we bid the poor ? What recompense 
shall there be for us at the resurrection of the 
Just? It is much to be desired that, there were 
some place and provision made in our houses 
where we could receive, and with our own hands 
serve, strangers and poor men, with the simple 
hospitality of Holy Scripture. Modern comforts 
have turned the hospitality of the Bible into a 
metaphor, or a soup-list. If " some have enter- 
tained angels unawares/' it is worthy of our 
thought, how many may have passed our doors, 
or been sent onward with a meagre dole from our 
thresholds. 

To bring this to an end : 

1. We must suppose that every thoughtful per- 
son takes care to set apart a certain proportion, 
at least a tenth of his income, for the poor and 
service of Christ. Without doing this, how can 
any one persuade himself that he honours God 
with his substance It is to be feared that such 

hear, "I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat" 

2. Supposing this first rule, then, let each 
make another during this present season, namely, 
to reduce within the bounds of real necessity, first 
our own personal food, and next the expense of 
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our hoiiseliolds. What may be thereby set free, 
let each bestow in alms. 

We may, surely, hope^ that those who from 
the variety of their daily food would little feel the 
chaiige of (juality in some of its parts, will abstain 
from cousuniing the few kinds ot food which make 
up the whole of a poor man's support. Let us 
hear no more of incUicing the poor to live on rice 
instead of potatoes, and to consume coarse flour 
instead of fine. If ecjually nutritious, let us do it 
ourselves. Why force the poor num to change 
his few simple morsels, or cheat his chastened 
palate of tlie only food he knows ? ISuch changes 
and cheats will do our fastidious palates good. 
But if not ecpuiliy nutritious, then how tiare any 
Christian diet a poor brotlier u[)on food he sliuns 
himself? I iieartily wish that benevolent people 
would be less manai^ing aiid more compassionate : 
have less contrivance and more self-denial. When 
thou makest a feast, neither bid tiiy rich neigh- 
bours, lujr set on a coarse fare for thy poor guests; 
for they are your brethren and Christ's. 

And as a' last word, let it be said, that if such 
rules be good in Lent, they will not be bad out of 
it. We shall do well not U> fall back again, when 
Lent is over, into habits which are proved, and 
ackno\\ ledged to be unnecessary. What hinders 
but that we continue some good rule which Lent 
has taught us, and make it tlie beginning of a bet- 
ter i)ractice, or another step of advance in the 
piith of mercy ? 

Who knows what may be ])efore us ? A little 
time ago, and a few men of science were amusing 
themselves in specuhitions over the brown haulms 
of a bed of potatoes. Before we u ere aware, the 
pleasures of science were ciianged into a national 
calamity. Successive crops failed ; and in most 
parts of Great Britain and of Europe there came 
.vJim*. anticipations of scarcity, and abundant incredulous 
) lo hUiw 
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derision. Famine had begun before men believed 
in the existence of liardship. We have now entered 
four months into it; and who can say what may 
yet be ? Tliey wlio live in the mart and seat of 
commerce and speculation, looking out for the fu- 
ture, speak doubtfully and with fear. If it please 
God to send an abundant season, well; but if not ? 
And what is the promise for tlie next harvest, and 
for the gathering of fruits and grain in Ireland ? 

And what warrant have we to reckon upon 
abundance from God, if we fail of our duties now? 
"Ye have sown much, and bring in little; ye 
eat, but ye have iu)t enough." What safety 
even for our garnered stores if He be against us? 
"Ye looked for much, and lo, it came to little; 
and when ye brought it home, 1 did blow upon 
it." I smote you with blasting and with mil- 
dew." If we were as the people of Nineveh, and 
our land as that city of three days' journey, we 
should lay aside our softness from the higiicst to the 
least, and sit in ashes : the tokens of repentance 
w^ould be in all high places, and the pomp of our 
greatness would lower itself in public humiliation. 
But the grace of national repentance is gone with 
the grace of national unity. When we ceased to 
believe togetlier, and to worsiiip together, we 
made it impossible togetlier to repent. They 
cannot be put asunder. Surely " the men of 
Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment w itii this 
generation." God grant it may ntjt l)e t(^ cun- 
demn.'* 

Moreover, be it always remembered, that there 
are yet seven or eight months U) tlie harvest. 
Let things only go on as they are now in Ireland, 
let the present price of bread only continue in 
England for six months; and have we not cau^e 
enough for humiliation, prayer, and alms ? I am 
no prophet, and I re.^t none of the suggestions 
of this letter upon prophecies, but upon facts 
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under our eyes, and precepts of our Blessec 
Lord. 

God grant that this Lent may be to us a sea- 
son of deeper self-abasement^ and more compas- 
sionate serving of Christ's poor, than any Lent in 
our lives past. Let us not begin by aiming at 
great schemes, at remote works of charity ; but at 
a more lowly, loving, self-denying fulhhnent by our 
own hands of the works of mercy wliicli lie about 
our homes. We shall not fail to find an alms for 
them that sntYer afar off. 'Die bread of charity 
passes through the Hands which blessed the five 
loaves in the wildcrne-s. If we bring our Alms 
to Him, He will nndtiply the substance of His 
creatm-es, and make even the fragments that re- 
maui sufficient for our need. 

Believe me, &c. 

H. E. M. 

Feb. 9, 1847. 



THE END. 
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